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interesting women of her race — indeed, of the world — just 
now. Our interest in her is due not alone to the fact that 
she is ninety years of age, but to the fact that she is a 
social welfare worker who has traveled many thousands of 
miles to present to President Harding a "prayer for peace" 
from 10,203 of Japanese women. The petition is headed 
by the resolution adopted by the Japanese women,, as fol- 
lows : "We, the undersigned, solemnly declare that we 
most earnestly desire that the coming conference which is 
to be held in Washington shall prove to be the means of 
promoting world peace." 

Our readers will be interested to know more of this 
remarkable little lady, hence we publish a short sketch of 
her life and work: 

Born in Kumamoto, she remained in her native city 
until fifty years old, still thinking that the world was flat, 
never hearing of Christianity and interested in little outside 
of her immediate surroundings. At the death of her hus- 
band, who was an addict to drink, she had a vision of 
work ahead for her, and, going alone to Tokyo, she be- 
came 'acquainted with members of a Presbyterian mission- 
ary post, where she soon plunged into study, and, after a 
few years of training by them, founded the first temperance 
society in Japan. She served as its president for thirty-five, 
years. 

Mme. Tajima qualified as a teacher, was baptized into 
the Christian faith by Dr. Thompson, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary, and afterward became head of a large school for 
girls, with which she has been identified for more than 
forty years, being the first woman in Japan to receive a 
government certificate to teach. 

For her patriotic and humanitarian service she was dec- 
orated by the emperor at the time of his coronation. On 
her first visit to the United States, in 1906, she was received 
by President Roosevelt at the White House, and conveyed 
to him the gratitude of her countrywomen for his kindly 
attitude toward Japan in her time of need. 

This remarkable woman, who hardly looks a day over 
sixty, is making the long journey at her own expense, using 
the money given her on her eighty-eighth birthday by 
former pupils as a fund to make her old age comfortable. 

When her friends learned she intended to travel third 
class, if necessary, they subscribed voluntarily to the project 
contributing sums ranging from 50 to 500 yen. 

Referring to the assassination of Premier Hara, Mme. 
Yajima said that it was the result of the war. "Murder is 
easy for many today," she said. "It is a great tragedy. 
Premier Hara was the first coming from. the people to hold 
that office." 

Asked as to the feeling of the Japanese towards America, 
the quaint little envoy smiled and said, "There are yellow 
journals in my country as well as here. They, of course, 
engender ill feeling among many, but the real Japan, as 
the real America, still has a desire for world peace." 

Questioned as to what she thought would be the outcome 
of the, conference, Mme. Tajima said that she believed it 
would succeed. "It is my hope, and the hope of all sane 
people in the world, so why talk of failure." 

She then added that her mission was not only to do 
with the peace conference, but to bring a message from the 
Japanese women to the womanhood of America. "We must 
be friends," she said — "women the world over must be 
friends." 

"Our women are bewildered," she continued. "They are 
groping about in the darkness. They have heard of this 
great conference in Washington, but know little about it. 
They are hoping and praying that it will prove to be the 
means of promoting world peace. Behind their petition are 
vast spiritual resources. This roll of rice paper I am 
carrying President Harding represents the mobilization of 
thousands of hearts. 

"I come with no official title and with no credentials. 
Of my own country's delegates to the conference I can only 
say that they were not chosen directly by the people. We 
have much confidence in them, and Japan feels fortunate 
in having such open-minded liberal representatives." 



AS KOREA FEELS 

China was fortunate, in a sense, when the Paris Confer- 
ence gave Shantung to Japan, for while the world saw in 
Japan's demands gross injustice, the event had the effect of 
concentrating universal attention upon the wrongs that have 
been inflicted by one nation and then another on China in 
the past few decades. And today China's case is generally 
recognized as one of the fundamental concerns of the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armaments. 

Korea, which also has suffered at the hands of Japan, 
seeks to get her case before the conference in Washington. 
The Korean people have employed former United States 
Senator Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, to act as their 
counsel before the conference, and, so far as possible, the 
Korean view as to the facts of the relations between Korea 
and Japan are being laid before the American people. In 
the October issue of the Korea Review is a touching and 
eloquent editorial, captioned "Korea and the Conference." 

It says : 

In area and population Korea is the smallest of the Far 
Eastern nations, but on account of her geographical position 
she is the key to Far Eastern problems. 

Korea is a distinct and separate nation, differing in lan- 
guage, customs, and psychology from her neighbors, and lies 
between China, Japan, and Russia. Korea, the buffer State 
among these nations, helped to keep peace and order in that 
part of the world. She carried out this mission successfully 
for over forty centuries. But in the latter part of the last 
century she was obliged to open her doors to foreign inter- 
course principally through the persuasion of the United 
States. At first she was afraid to admit foreigners, but was 
assured by the United States and the principal powers of 
Europe that her safety would be guarded and protected by 
them. Korea felt secure with these solemn promises, which 
were apparently given in good faith. She opened her door 
wide and permitted all foreigners who wished to do so to 
enter, and enrolled herself as a member of the community 
of nations of the world. But, to her bitter sorrow, she soon 
found that it was to lead to her undoing. Her near neigh- 
bors soon began to undermine her ; first China, then Russia, 
and finally Japan. However, despite all these plots and 
counter-plots, she felt safe because of her childlike faith in 
the solemn pledges of protection and guarantee given by 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy, and other nations. 

In 1910 Korea received the final shock. Japan, her ally 
in the Russian war, who solemnly and definitely guaranteed 
her independence, became her betrayer and the assassin of 
her sovereignty. Her professed friends of the Western 
World looked on the crime with indifference, without even a 
word of protest. These friends have been either frightened 
by the perpetrator of the crime or have forgotten their treaty 
obligations. In either case, Korea's cup of sorrow over- 
flowed and the bitterness of her disappointment was beyond 
description. But who cares? 

The world is cold and nations are selfish. Korea never 
knew that, treaty or no treaty, no foreign nation will help 
her unless it is to its own interest to do so. 

Now, however, the situation in the Far East is such that 
it is obviously to their own interests that the United States 
and European powers should fulfill their pledges to Korea. 
They have inadvertently helped to make Japan the Germany 
of Asia. Her policy, ideals, and methods employed in inter- 
national dealings are identical to those of Prussia prior to 
1914. If Germany was a menace to civilization in 1914, 
Japan is even a greater menace to the peace of the world 
today. Of course, the ignorant, easy-going and mentally 
lazy people do not believe it and do not care to know it, 
but the facts are there and sooner or later they will have 
to be faced. 

The reduction of armaments or even absolute disarmament 
by all nations will not prevent war altogether. It will, per- 
haps, make war less frequent. As long as there are im- 
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perialists and jingoists, "there will be war and rumors of 
war." The most effective way under the circumstances is 
to remove the cause for possible conflict. The most potent 
factor in the possible war in the near future is Japan, and 
her aggression on the Asiatic mainland is the principal 
cause. 

Instead of haggling over the eight and eight program or 
increase or decrease of a division or two, the conferring 
powers of America and Europe at Washington on November 
11 should prevail upon Japan to evacuate Korea and restore 
the boundary lines of eastern Asia to their original form, 
according to the ethnological and historical basis as intended 
by the Creator of the universe. Without the right to make 
use of Korea as a military basis, Japan will be obliged to 
readjust her national program to a more just and peaceful 
method. 

In the same issue is an article by Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
entitled "The Case of Korea," originally printed in The 
Survey, in which, after telling of a meeting of Koreans in 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1919, which was concluded 
with a declaration of independence in Independence Hall, 
he says: 

The spirit shown in this meeting was part and parcel of 
the events which were taking place in Korea, where a few 
weeks previously the Independence Movement had been spec- 
tacularly launched. That demonstration was remarkable for 
the thoroughness of its organization and for the success 
with which Japanese surveillance was evaded. Thirty-three 
men from all parts of Korea, representing widely different 
religious and social points of view, met in a restaurant and 
signed a declaration which concludes with a pledge of three 
items of agreement : 

"1. This work of ours is in behalf of truth, justice, and 
life, undertaken at the request of our people, in order to 
make known their desire for liberty. Let no violence be 
done to any one. 

"2. Let those who follow us show every hour with glad- 
ness this same spirit. 

"3. Let all things be done with singleness of purpose, so 
that our behavior to the very end may be honorable and 
upright. 

"The 4252d year of the Kingdom of Korea, 3d month, 1st 
day." 

After the signing they telephoned the police -what they 
had done and awaited arrest. Thirty of them are still held 
in jail without trial. Previous to the signing, copies of the 
declaration had been distributed throughout the country, so 
that one hour after the signing, in 322 districts all over 
Korea it was read to crowds of Koreans, and immediately 
there was the shouting of "Manse !" and the display of 
Korean flags, both of which were serious offenses before the 
Japanese law. 

Then began reprisals and repressions that could scarcely 
be believed were they not so well authenticated. Instead 
of repeating them, let me refer to the report on Korea of 
the Federal Council of the Churches ; the report to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions; the Congregational 
Record for July 15, 17, 18, and August 18, 1919, and to the 
excellent book by Henry Chung, "The Case of Korea." To 
be sure, all that was done by the Japanese was merely the 
logical consequence of previous methods of control, and of 
the political philosophy which justifies coercive control of 
another people, whether ostensibly for their own good or for 
the imperialistic. aggrandizement of the ruling power. 

In the same article Mr. Miller says : 

America's interest in Korea is twofold : First, because of 
the treaty which was made in 1882, shortly after "The 
Hermit Kingdom," as Korea was called, was opened to the 
outside world ; second, because of the profound influence of 
American missionaries in the island. The treaty with the 
United States was the first one negotiated by the little 
country, and was followed by similar ones with the other 
important powers. In this treaty it was provided : 



"If other powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either 
government, the other will exert their good offices, on being 
informed of the case, to bring about an amicable arrange- 
ment, thus showing their friendly feelings." 

Unfortunately, the method by which Japan had secured 
the "Protective Treaty" was not known until after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had accepted it as technically valid, so the 
"good offices" of the United States have never yet been ren- 
dered. 

The first missionaries went to Korea in 1884, and some of 
them are still in active service. Nowhere else have Chris- 
tian missions put such a stamp on a whole people ; and, while 
even now the missionaries take no part in the political move- 
ments, Protestant Christianity is almost as symbolic of the 
Independence Movement as Roman Catholicism has been of 
the Irish and Polish movements. The boys and girls of the 
mission schools have seen that the teachings of Christianity 
are really teachings of democracy, and have acted accord- 
ingly. These missionaries have been the one broad contact 
the Koreans have had with western civilization, and Amer- 
ica looms large on their horizon. 

The emergence of Korea from the old to the new has been 
as remarkable as was that of Japan, though the time has 
been shorter and the course somewhat different. The domi- 
nant Christian influence has made it less materialistic, and 
it is less outwardly efficient, but no higher moral tone than 
the following from their Declaration of Independence can be 
found. It recurs frequently in the document. 

"A new era awakes before our eyes, the old world of force 
is gone, and the new world of righteousness and truth is 
here. Out of the experience and travail of the old world, 
arises this light on the affairs of life." 

Mr. Miller adds that the Koreans have established a de 
facto government, the status of which is as valid as that of 
the Irish Republic, or of the Czecho-Slovak Republic just 
before the close of the war. Dr. Synginan Rhee, who has a 
doctorate from Princeton in political science, is President. 



PEACEFUL RELATIONS WITH GERMANY* 

By the time this issue of the Advocate of Peace is in the 
hands of its readers, possibly, President Harding will have 
issued a proclamation of peace with Germany and the other 
Central Powers, in pursuance of the ratification of the 
Treaty of Berlin by the Senate and of the treaties with the 
other powers with which this country was at war. That 
will make the end of the unprecedentedly protracted discus- 
sion in this country as to the terms of a peace treaty with 
an enemy. 

The Treaty of Berlin was opposed more vigorously in the 
Senate than had been expected, either by the Administration 
or by the public, and for a few days the President's friends 
in the Senate manifested some alarm over the possibility of 
rejection. 

On the one hand was a little group of Republicans, led by 
Senator Borah, who held that the treaty was but a cross- 
section of the Versailles pact, and that in it inhered the evils 
they had seen in that document. They maintained that by 
ratifying the Treaty of Berlin America would be drawn into 
the entanglements of Europe and committed to the support 
of the evil policies they all along have claimed were insti- 
tuted by the Treaty of Versailles. 

. On the other hand was a body of Democrats, which soon 
became aggressive and won the support of some Democratic 



* Ratifications of the Peace Treaty were exchanged at Berlin, 
November 11, 1921. President Harding proclaimed the peace No- 
vember 14. Ellis Loring Dressel was appointed Charge d' Affairs 
to Germany November 16. 



